Disraeli

a prayer before he rose to speak, and could envelop the
simplest question with long, obscure sentences. Disraeli
abased himself to the point of soliciting office; Gladstone,
when offered a Ministry, wondered anxiously whether the
Cabinet's religious policy would permit him to accept. It
was a great relief to an honest and timid soul like Peel's to
find ambition thus wrapped around with appropriate senti-
ments. When Gladstone at last accepted, Peel clasped the
young Minister's hands firmly and said to him: "God bless
you!" How could he possibly have treated the cynic
Disraeli in that way? Stanley was right; the fellow was
impossible.

The Ministry once formed, Parliament met; Disraeli
went to the House full of apprehensions; his position was
difficult. In opposition the party had been happy to make
use of him; but henceforward the unhappy Conservative
without a post would be left a solitary creature. Proposals
would be defended by the Ministers themselves. Nothing
was now expected of him but his vote, a painful lot for an
original mind. His enemies were amused at his mishap;
his bearing was spied upon with malicious curiosity. They
waited for him to turn against the leader who had abandoned
him; many false counsellors egged him on to that; the
Radicals made him advances.

He realized the danger. Against Peel he was animated by
sentiments of great force. The refusal of a post was quite
proper, but the tone of the refusal had been ill-judged.
When Disraeli looked at the Ministerial bench and saw the
smug faces of the mediocrities who had spurned him, he had
a furious desire to jump the traces, but he kept a firm rein
on his over-keen spirit. Now more than ever, he had need
of patience. This was the opinion of Mary Anne likewise,
who was admirably tender during these hard times.